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‘‘THE CHURCH OF THE NEW 
COVENANT ”’ 


By Francis Terry, M.A. 
(From an address) 


IN the year 63 B.c. Jerusalem was taken by the Roman 
general, Pompey. He entered the Temple and investigated 
even the inner sanctum, known as the Holy of Holies. “Thus”, 
says a Roman historian, “it became common knowledge that 
the temple contained no image of deity, but was an empty 
seat and vacant shrine”. To the Greeks and Romans this 

to be one of the most unreasonable eccentricities 
of a notoriously unreasonable and eccentric nation. It is true 
that philosophers had already produced speculations about 
God which were so abstract that they could not be portrayed 
in material form. But philosophy was a specialised study, 
dealing in abstractions. Religion was a different matter, 
appealing to all sorts of men, and not only to philosophers, 
to the heart as well as to the head. The common man would 


expect to see some visible shape, portraying and identifying 


the God whom he was asked to worship. How could you 
invite him to direct his adoration towards “an empty seat 
and vacant shrine’? It seemed contrary to men’s habitual 
and reasonable expectations. 

That incident may be taken as a parable, explaining 
the challenge of Unitarianism, the nature of our task, and the 
sort of difficulties and temptations which we must expect to 
meet. We refuse, on principle, to provide certain things which 


_ men habitually regard as essentials of religion. We are offer- 


ing something fundamentally different from what men expect. 
Our task is not to give men what they ask for, but to alter 
their expectations. We are beset by constant temptations to 
betray our principles by accommodating our methods to 
men’s present desires. Our duty is to accept the reproach of 
men; to let them accuse us of offering only “an empty seat and 
vacant shrine”; and to persist in faithful witness to our own 
principles until at last men’s hearts shall have been changed. 


exist, though at a different level. What people now expect 
is that religious bodies shall offer some set of doctrines, some 
saving truth, some knowledge of God, such as men 


of testing; but the essential nature of the transaction still is 
that we give, and you receive: for it is only through our teach- 
ing that knowledge of God can be obtained.” 
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But those are just the same sort of reproaches that 
Greeks and Romans directed against the imageless worship 
of the Jews; and we should not be afraid of them. At our 
moments of deepest insight into the nature of our calling we 
see that it is nothing less than to bring about the fulfilment 
of Jeremiah’s prophecy of the New Covenant: “They shall 
teach no more every man his neighbour and every man his 
brother, saying ‘Know the Lord’; for they shall all know me, 
from the least of them unto the greatest of them.” The fulfil- 
ment of that prophecy can only be brought about through 
men who have the faith to act upon it. In the face of so 
much apparent blindness and apparent irreligion, such faith is 
very difficult. But what changes human nature is the creative 
faith which runs on ahead of actual human nature. Every 
time that I presume to teach someone about God, I treat 
him as a person who needs to be taught; I thereby encourage 
him to think of himself as a person who needs to be taught, 
and thus discourage him from thinking of himself as capable 
of direct knowledge of God, When, on the other hand, I treat 
my neighbour or my brother as a being who lives face to face 
with God, and can see God with his own eyes, I thereby 
awaken and strengthen his powers of spiritual discernment. 

Therefore what we offer to men is not a message or a 
body of saving truth, but membership of a society in which 
all are presumed to be capable of knowing God; we do not 
offer teaching, but comradeship in learning; we do not ask 
them to accept from us knowledge of God; but merely our 

ul, 


are called to speak with great frankness, not, like Moses, 
telling men as much of God’s words as are good for them, but 
speaking among men all of whom have access to the presence 
of God, and who candidly share and compare the knowledge 


beliefs and principles, I am bearing witness not primarily to 
God’s truth but to my own experience, because it is useful 


the belief that Joshua’s trumpets caused the walls of Jericho 
to fall. They believe that carthly music is the echo of the 
heavenly harmonies, and that a composer writes music by the 
direct inspiration of God. The Papal rules about music in wor- 
ship were a drag on musical progress, and music, like the other 
astical control. is truce many great composers of the 
past “thought they were religious”, but that is only becaus 

Certam eminent scientists) they did not give sufficicnt 
thought to the matter, and because they were 


| 
| 
= men = = experience, it 
. entirely with them how much use and what sort of use they 
will make of it. And if it falls to me to challenge them or 
a to criticise their beliefs or principles, I speak not as the 
| + Of course, we are no longer concerned with plain idolatry. | mouthpiece of God’s judgment, but as a candid friend, speak- 
tf Since the time of Pompey, even simple men, and not only ing in the presence of the God who inspires not only my 
+ philosophers, have learned to conceive of God as a being _ speaking but their hearing, and will enable them to judge my 
) whom it would be an impertinence to attempt to worship in words, receiving what is of God, and freely rejecting the 
i visible form. To that extent, the truth to which the Jews bore human dross. “And thus, all of us, reflecting the splendour 
4 witness has triumphed over the notions of the Greeks and of the Lord in our unveiled faces, are being changed into 
5 Romans. But a similar conflict and similar difficulties still _ likeness to him, from one degree of splendour to another.” 
f possess already, and cannot obtain for themselves, but can By H. Lismer Short, M.A. 
only receive through the help and mediation of the Church. ~ Mr. Cuarzes T. Saitu is a schoolmaster, honoured in his 
t That is what the Churches have led them to accept. The _ profession for progressive ideas, and for training children to 
ry Churches say: “We possess knowledge of God: you do not: _give creditable performances of opera. He is also a con- 
i God has endowed us with saving truth; you need it; therefore —_ vinced Rationalist, and has written a book, Music and Reason 
H we offer it for you to accept; you may examine our credentials: § (Watts and Co., 7s. 6d.), to “reveal the truth about music”. 
} you may even subject the truth itself to a reasonable amount Religious people, says Mr. Smith, are reluctant to give up 
| That is the attitude to which men are accustomed; and 
i they expect the same from us. When they learn that we are 
i unorthodox, they are prepared to find us offering unorthodox 
‘4 ve Church for a livelthood. in recent years composers have 
had the “courage” to proclaim themscives agnostic o 
rt In truth, he says, music is just “Rationalism in sound’. 
bE with no mystery about #. “Musical imspiration is merely th 
bs outcome of intense concentration on the part of an intelligcst 
at BS have nothing to offer but cmptincss EEE artifice" [it is no more than a combination of technige 
+ inventiveness (which anyone can develop by practice) asd 
if personality (duc to the balance of the endocrine giant. 
4 varying with health. age and possibly dict) “This may b& 
7. taken as an authentic statement. and it is made to remove a 
ia doubts about the matter.” 
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Greatness in a composer, he asserts, means only great 
technical skill in “reasoning with musical tones”, a process 
which he insists is purely intellectual. Beethoven, for example, 
“with unlimited patience, steely tenacity and indomitable per- 
severance wrestled with musical problems until he had solved 
them”. “Where the result was great music the logic of the 
thinking was right, the solutions of the problems involved were 
correct, and the problems were of some magnitude.” Music is 
just craftsmanship, “a fabric of the mind built up with all the 
cunning and resourcefulness that man can command”, an 
escape from reality constructed by “cool, unemotional, calcu- 
lating intellectuallists”. 

Mr. Smith’s argument is like that which demonstrates that 
all human conduct is open or disguised selfishness. Eviderce 
for such a view is easy to collect, and all contrary suggestions 
can be dismissed with sarcasm and discreditable anecdote. 
But if you reduce everything to the lowest terms, you cannot, 
without bringing in again those standards which you have 


dismissed as illusions, explain why there is any distinction 


between high and low. 


Music is not a mental exercise, but a means of com- 
munication. Its origin is primarily in the cadence and rhythm 
of human speech, and secondarily in the rhythms used in 
communal activities like work and dancing (Mr. Smith says 
it comes from the fact that we use our feet alternately in 
walking, and from infantile drooling!). Men will elaborate 
and develop a means of communication for two reasons: 
because they wish, to make, to express more subtle dis- 
tinctions, and for the pleasure of craftsmanship. The man 
who has something to say is likely to be an expert in his means 
of expression, al 
fresh and powerful and comprehensive way which will open 
up new paths for lesser men. But the great men are those who 
have something great to communicate, not those who 
primarily are expert technicians; and what they have to com- 
municate is concerned with humanity and its approach to life, 
not with “musical problems”. A great artist summons us to 
joy, sorrow, awe, the sense of order and dignity, ecstatic 


surrender, and the other fundamental reactions, not to the 


admiration of his own cleverness. 

It is true that about three centuries ago in Europe men 
began to elaborate the use of music chiefly for display and 
entertainment, and cleverness has constantly threatened to 
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often music at its highest has been in close alliance with words. 
Hence Byrd’s statement about the origin of his music in the 
preface to his Gradualia; and the choral movement to 


Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony; and the Wagnerian operas; and 
Brahms’s Requiem. 


If Mr. Smith likes to believe that creativeness is just a 


matter of unusually active endocrine glands no one will wish 
to rob him of that illuminating truth; but it hardly makes it 
easier to understand what creativeness is in individuals—still 
less in epochs. The religious explanations, in terms of a 
creator spirit, do at least honour creativeness as a fact, the 
most valuable in our experience, and do not reduce it to a 
strange by-product of visceral chemistry. 


QUESTIONS OF RELIGION 


MAY WE DO IN ROME AS THE 
ROMANS DO? 
By G. Randall Jones, B.D. 


A YOUNG friend of mine raises the question of how far 
it is permissible to “do in Rome as the Romans do”. 

That is not an easy question, and I know of no easy 
answer. Before trying to answer it, let me clear one obstacle 
out of. the way. When matters of high principle are involved, 
and the voice of conscience bids us stand up for the truth as 
we see it, the question does not arise. Obviously, if conscience 
tells us that what the Romans are doing is wrong, we must 
follow the promptings of conscience. We may not worship the 
Golden Calf, nor bow in the House of Rimmon, nor follow any 
custom or convention which is clearly condemned by con- 
science. On this point, | am content to suggest that, if some- 


- thing within us prompts us to throw overboard the customs 


and conventions of the society in which we live and move, 
we should make very sure that it is an enlightened conscience 
which is prompting us, and not merely the voice of a rebellious 
personality—the sort of personality which is always “against 
the Government”, whatever Government is in power. 

But when my friend inquires about “doing in Rome as 
the Romans do”, he is not thinking of matters of high prin- 
ciple, where conscience speaks in clear and decisive tones. He 
is thinking of those matters which are rather more than points 
of etiquette but definitely less than points of principle, where 
we have to take one -or the other of two courses, and 
conscience does not indicate which is the better course. The 
problem is a practical one, and we may get some light upon 
it by considering the case of Theodore. 

Theodore was a Bishop of the Roman Church. He lived 
a long while ago, at the time when our Saxon ancestors were 
emerging from paganism and beginning to adopt the Christian 
faith. Theodore, by authority of the Pope. had been conse- 
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take the place of wisdom. Since the 17th century Italian opera 3 
has dominated all European music, vocal and instrumental Pe 
alike; in fact voices became instruments. This involved ie 
technical virtuosity, a lyrical style, an accepted scheme of + | 
chord-progressions and a sophisticated public. In the same t : 
period painting was similarly conditioned by the convention crated as Bishop of one of the newly-created English dioceses. rh 
of working in oils on an oblong canvas to be hung on a rich He was to leave Rome at the first opportunity and take up his 4 
man’s wall. It is significant that both painting and music have new appointment in England. ct 
now almost exhausted the possibilities of these conventions: It is commonly supposed that the conversion of the by 
we need new conventions and a new public, or new arts. But English was brought about by St. Augustine and his Roman , ei 
m all ages the great artists have been those who, almost monks. Theodore knew better than that. The influence of St. 5 
bursting the conventions and offending the sophisticated Augustine and the monks of the Roman obedience was con- ¥ 
public, have had something important to communicate. -§ —_—_fined to Kent and parts of East Anglia, and the bulk of the * 
Music and religion are related because religion too is work of converting the English was done by others, not of the ie 
man’s effort to express to, and with, his fellows, his deepest Roman obedience—the missionaries of the Celtic Church, fi 
feelings and belicfs about life and the universe. It can who looked to Iona and to Lindisfarne rather than to Rome % 
degenerate into dead habit, insincerity and sentimentalism: —_for guidance and inspiration. Theodore knew this. He knew, ¥ 
and so can music. And when a sentimental religion and a too, that there were considerable differences between the BP 
sentimental music get together the result can be dreadful; see Celtic Church and the Roman Church—partly differences of ie 
many Victorian anthems, including some of the most popular! _ theological emphasis, but mairly differences of ecclesiastical < 
But neither at its best is properly described as an escape organisation. One difference—perhaps unimportant in itself, is 
from reality, unless everything im this life except crude animal _ but it happened to be the difference which a convert noticed a 
most readily—was in the appearance of the clergy. The = 
Roman monk shaved his head in a way different from the ee. 
Celtic monk: the Roman tonsure consisted of a bald patch on ~& 
the crown of the head, whilst the Celtic tonsure was a bald ae 
patch at the front. ce 
Theodore’s tonsure, of course, was of the Roman pat- a 
— the newly-won converts might regard him as a stranger, an . 
interloper, one standing for a tradition different from that of “a 
-- the missionaries who had won them for Christ. It seemed to ay 
mussionarics, he must in as bs, 
he must adopt the Celtic tonsure. So, instead of proceeding 3 


‘ 


at 


_ abundant room for compromise—for doing in 


straightway to England, he remained in Rome for four 
months, waiting for his hair to grow, and then had it shaved 
Celtic fashion. 

Did he do right or wrong? There was a delay of four 
months before he took up his appointment. Four months 
wasted? Why, no, not wasted. Because, when Theodore did 
arrive in England, he was able to make the fullest possible use 
of his opportunities. How he used them is written large in the 
history of our land. Suffice it to say that by yielding on what 
to him was not a matter of principle, he was able to persuade, 
or cajole, the English into following his way on many matters 
which he regarded as matters of principle. We miss the point 
if we say that our English ancestors ought not to have attached 
any importance to such a trivial detail as the way a man cuts 
his hair; the point is that they did attach importance to this 
detail, and Theodore had to deal with the situation as it 
existed. He lost four months in England; but, when he did 
arrive, he gained the confidence of the English. He thought 
the gain outweighed the loss, and I should hesitate to say 
that he was wrong. | | 

From a consideration of his case I conclude that, in this 
business of doing in Rome as the Romans do, the only general 
principle that can be laid down is that there is no general 
principle. Each case must be judged on its merits. In every 
instance where we are wondering whether we should be justi- 
fied in “doing in Rome as the Romans do”, we have to weigh 
the probable losses against the probable gains, and then act 
according to our estimate of the probabilities. 

When matters of principle are at stake, there can be no 
compromise. But we must beware of exalting our personal 
preferences into matters of vital principle. There is probably 
no more self-deceived individual than the man who, at church 
meetings and committee meetings, begins almost state- 
ment with the preface: “As a matter of vital principle.” Vital 
principles are few; personal preferences are pervasive. The 
more we mix with folk of different upbringing and outlook, 
the more we realise that the things ‘we have in common are 


-more fundamental than the things about which we differ. 


Where we differ let us say so, politely, yet frankly. But over 
those vast areas of life where our differences are differences of 
personal preference rather than of vital principle, thefe is 
as the 


Romans do. 


THE AIKIN FAMILY 


Born two hundred years ago at Knibsworth was John 
Aikin, the famous Unitarian writer who trained and practised 
as a consulting physician from 1792 onwards. 
absorbed in Iiterary work with his sister 


Born in 1781, Lucy Aikin specialised in the then little prac- 


tised art of writing for children, including verses of classical 
stories written in monosyllables. Besides this, she wrote a 
Court of Queen Elizabeth and Memoirs of 
Charles I and a Life of Addison. 


if 


Settling in London in 1802 at Stoke Newington, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld nursed her husband who was suffering from mental 
trouble till his death in 1808 and wrote a number of bio. 
graphies of novelists and poets, like Akenside and Collins, as 
well as a number of essays. 

One of the most frequently quoted of these was Against 
Inconsistency in our Expectations which has often been 
reprinted. Starting with the idea that “most of the unhappi- 
ness of the world arises rather from disappointed desires than 
from positive evil”, she contended many were unhappy 
because they see others with greater advantages than them- 
selves. The rich had no right to expect to enjoy “the pleasures 
of leisure, of a vacant mind, of a free unsuspicious temper”, 
when they had attained their riches by attention to the meanest 
articles of expense and profit. : 

Why should the scholar who had chosen the riches of 
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| 
| 
| 
| they a 
| knowledge, be jealous of the man who has paid for his finan- thought 
' cial wealth by sacrificing his health, conscience and liberty? 2 
| i Men of genius, Mrs. Barbauld argued, were the most gencrat 
| inclined of all to make unreasonable claims. “As their relish betwee 
| [| for enjoyment is strong, their views large and comprehensive, has stor 
4 and they feel themselves lifted above the common walk of all pro 
| mankind, they are apt to slight that natural reward of praise social, ¢ 
| and admiration which is ever largely paid to distinguished 
7 abilities and to expect to be called forth to public notice and 
| favour, without considering that their talents are commonly Distri 
7 unfit for active life, that their eccentricity and turn for specu- has wri 
lation disqualifies them for the business of the world, which is soon tc 
best carried on by men of moderate genius and that society annou 
is not obliged to reward anyone who is not useful to it. The books 
poets have been a very unreasonable race, and have often within 
| complained loudly of the neglect of genius and the ingratitude from h 
of the age. The tender and pensive Cowley, and the elegant 
Shenstone had their minds tinctured by this discontent: and T 
even the sublime melancholy of Young was too much owing Chas 
to the stings of disappointed ambition.” Lisiensl 
Mrs. Barbauld’s theories would probably not find much a 
favour with modem progressives, but they were certainly 
= representative of her contemporaries. a 
R. D. W. 
ee “LOOKING ROUND” 
Mestly at Unitarian Affairs 
" ancient and historic Street Chapel . . . at the end of 
] their morning greetings before departing on their various ways. 
i There was, amongst the group, one strange lady who seemed 
H Barbauld, who was four years older than himself, he pro- to be gazing about her with decpand unassuming interest. . - - 
{ duced popular miscellanies like Evenings At Home. 
2 This book, published between 1792 and 1795, was trans- 
" lated into many European languages, although primarily 
7 intended for children. Other works which show the wideness respect 
oF of Aikin’s knowledge were The General Biography (1799- . 
ig 1815) and the lives of John Selden and Archbishop Ussher 
| (1812). 
i Inheriting her father’s literary abilities, Aikin’s daughter, 
Lucy, edited his miscellaneous works after his death in 1822. 
"a Strect Chapel. To carry out her wishes he and his brother 
( would like to send a cheque for £100. _ _ 
; Her father had settled at Stoke Newington, then a centre The Rev. Wiliam Bottomicy. of the Melbourne Unita-22 
for Unitarian intellectuals, but shortly after his death Lucy Church, Australia, complcted twenty-ome years’ service 25 
: Aikin removed to Hampstead, gathering around munester of the church last April. Special services were beid 
occupied with a wide correspondence which Mr. Bottomicy broadcasts regularly a Unnarian 
with internationally famous figures like mécrest has been taken im these scrvices 
: Channing, the American Unitarian Anti-Slavery help to the church, The Rev. Victor and 
nu Perhaps the most famous member of the family famaly are on thes way to Melbourne from 
Letitia Barbauld, John Aikin’s sister who married James ts t© act 25 am assistam! mimisicr to 
| Rochemont Barbauld, a Presbyterian minister who They met many years ago m Enched 
school Barbauld wrote her famous Hymns in Unmanaas have an Commection sah 
Ee Children (1781), a popular series of nature studies. Samaj movement m India. Readers of TE 


be interested in the following statement of principles taken 
from a recent copy of The Indian Messenger. 

“The pulpit of this Samaj will be a forum from which 
a rational and universal theism of the purest type will be 
preached, and it will, day by day, include all sorts of theistic 
ideas and ideals as the branches of one universal religion 
common to all believers. The mode of the worship to be 
followed will be formed as to suit men of all nationalities 
and all cultures. According to the Trust Deed of the Samaj, 
the minister will be allowed in paying his homage to God and 
in his adoration, to attribute and to expand those qualities of 
God that are within the experience of all worshippers instead 
of drawing his inspiration from legends or traditions. He 
must be a man acquainted with life and its trials and tribu- 
lations. Learning and logical thinking are welcome only when 
they are spontaneous and harmonised with the trends of 
thought of the members of the congregation. 

“The Sadharan Brahmo Samaj has, for more than three 
generations, been an earnest advocate for perfect equality 
between the sexes as well as among all castes and races. It 
has stood for absolute equality among all men and supported 
all progressive movements, whether political, educational, 
social, economical or otherwise.” 


District minister, in Albert Schweitzer is well known. He 
has written a successful biography of this i 
soon to be republished in America. Mr. Ratter asks me to 
announce that through him a prize of two guineas—in 
books—is to be offered for an essay on Schweitzer—written 
within the age range of 13-17 years. Details may be obtained 
from him at 26 Upper Park Road, London, N.W.3. 
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impertinence, wilful damage to property and stealing (even although 
he is “stealing love”) corporal punishment is, in nine cases out of 
ten, perfectly justified. 

he indiscriminate use of the belt or the punishing of a child 
for being unable to understand is, of course, deplorable. But I think 
any psychologist would testify that scorn and ridicule on the part of 
those in authority would be much more likely to lead to anxiety 
neurosis than a well-deserved smacking. The i 
deadly weapon. 

To my mind, the spirit shown forth by the teacher, his general 
bearing, and the atmosphere he creates are more important than 
ae he says or does on occasion.—Yours, James A. Smith. 

undee. 
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NEWS REVIEW 


NEWS FROM THE NORTH-WEST 


From Our North-Western Correspondent 


Mucu reportable stuff has accumulated since the last appear- 
ance of N.-W. Notes. Matters must therefore be recorded with a 


ETE 


; 


tongue is a much more | 


= 


All letters and manuscripts for the Editor must reach the Office not later than a 
+ * * 
The interest of the Rev. Magnus Ratter, the London ee b: 
4 
a 
expect to read more about their own particular event. * At the .§ 
Annual Meeting of the Manchester District Association, held at Cross er 
Street Chapel, on March 25, Mr. J. H. Watterson was elected ie 
President for the year 1947-8—probably the first President to have oe 
served previously in both the offices of secretary and treasurer. The E: 
speaker was the Rev. John Kielty, whose address on “The Forward fa 
Twe Rev. Lawrence Redfern, minister of the Ullet Road the porter’ Mong of 
Church. Liverpool, and President of the General Assembly of § Sunday School Federation was held at Hindley ‘y 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, is to unveil a war “7 4 at the 
memorial at Shrewsbury School, and a memorial address “Public Enquiry into 
Alderman H. Townsend, of Sale, supported by _ 
of Warrington. At t : 
fifty teachers were present. ‘s 
ee Four of the Manchester District Association 
CORPORAL PUNISHMENT — carried to 
i ort needed within mext few months 

Sax.—in discussion one must beware of sentimentalism. target, £10,000. is to be reached. * In the neighbourmeg i” 
paint. from bitter experience, a picture which would arouse the East Cheshire Christian Union, five churches have reached EE . 
the defenceless teacher faced by 30 or 40 lively youngsters targets, the district figure being £5.994 towards a target of £7,390. ts 
wecther to “play up”. ; Mr. Raymond Hodkinson, of Urmston, President of the N.-W. 
I prefer to describe two canings I have witnessed. Region, U.Y.P.L.. is one of the two English students who, with i 
‘ious attack by am angry schoolmaster upon a small, r two American students, take part monthly in an American broad- 2 
The other was administered in the spirit of “Go, and sin cast “Youth Looks at the News”, which is rebroadcast in Britain as 4 
The schoolmaster poimted out to the two boys concerned “Youth Looks at Life™. * Mr. F. Chapman. an R.AF. officer who “i 
tad been warned agaimst a certain action and had served im the sicge of Malta. gave the address at the annual youth i 
ters went off with a rucful grim. and I venture to suggest, mew venture at Choriton is the “Tucsday Round Tabic™, an “a 
respect both for the schoolmaster and for law and order. group, mecting in the homes of members. Topics ei 
i am prepared to agree with Peter Fiime that the abolition of included “Reasons for the apparent decline im the a 
corporal pumsshment ts an ideal to be worked for. It can best be jon”. “Has mankind progressed morally im the last ‘*¢ 

wmamed by working for all round mprovement im schools im (1) Another mnovation. as yet contemplated. s the 
of the size of classes, (2) provision of more paper for 
tecks. (3) the provision of better playground facilities —Yours. the Men’s League has been formed at Walmsicy. Monthly 4 
Sevenoaks. K. Wood. ae Nimety per cent. of the membership consists of 7 
the mational secretary . G. 
of mamy years cupericnce, I have trained class after class anmiversary. The commemorative service was conducted by Mrs. F. 
w= of cupecting to suffer is frequent, use is Cottier. At the birthday tea 150 were present. * Seinton Sunday 
= mialble sign of weak discipline, but if the years have tamght School funds were imcreased by £10—thanks to 2 
™ notheng che. they have shown me that the of by Mrs. M. Perry, of whose 
Mrs. Perry was quite unknoen to Seinton people 
wolumes the Hope Church. Leverpool, 
im 
Mimsters of the to ceortam of G 
Protectorate”. te the course of 2 debate @ 
tenths fest fruits, and ome debate so far 25 to 
m youth chub work bas comvinced Longsight cn What-Sunday. the Rev CA Piper 
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Hope Street Church, Liverpool, has “adopted” a family in 
Germany and a grateful acknowledgment of the first parcel has been 
received from Frau Kienitz. * The Manchester Education Com- 
mittee has invited Principal Holt to serve on its Religious Advisory 
Committee. * The Manchester Council of Churches has appointed 
a number of chaplains to University students, among them the Rev. 
C. A. Piper, of Platt Chapel. * Stockport Church has raised £1,263 
towards the G.A. Appeal—an excellent result—and is closing the 
fund, so far as personal appeals are concerned, but proposes to 
attempt to raise £50 more by special collective efforts. — 


EAST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Tue Ejighty-sixth Annual Meeting of the East Cheshire Christian 
Union, held at Crewe on Saturday, June 7, was heavily overshadowed 
by the great and deeply-felt bereavement sustained in the death of 
the secretary, the Rev. J. Prestwich Rosling, which took place on 
the previous Saturday, May 31. 

During the course of the Anniversary Service, the President, the 
Rev. C. P. Scott, paid a moving tribute to Mr. Rosling, to the 17 
years’ invaluable service he had given to the Union and its Churches, 
and to his work for the denomination, for education and youth, and 
in other fields of endeavour. These rich services had not been given 
at the expense of his work for his own congregation, and Mr. 
Rosling had never failed to lead and to minister to his congregation 
and all its members in church and school and home. Notable for 
his exceptional modesty, his unassuming efficiency and ability, and his 
engagingly generous and sympathetic personality, he was deservedly 
beloved and esteemed, both among the members of his own congre- 
gation and far and wide. 

In the Annual Business Meeting which followed, the Rev. J. P. 
Chalk spoke, with deep emotion, of his long a ey with Mr. 


later when our late secretary, as a lay pastor, had succeeded Mr. 
Chalk at Stratford. In addition to his great work for the Union, 


THE NATIONAL UNION OF 
UNITARIAN LAY PREACHERS 


President: Clifford V. Walton, Leicester 
(Contributed) 


THe Unitarian Church in the High Road, Ilford, has 
been one of the most unfortunate in the neighbourhood, for 


on March 12, 1943, a cluster of German aeroplanes, early in 


the morning, swooped down out of the sun, spread out in fan- 
like fashion, to spread death and destruction over a wide area: 
one of the bombs dropped in the vicinity of the church, and in 
consequence it was rendered unsafe for public worship. The 
congregation has ever since been accommodated in a room 
lent to them by the Baptists not far from the damaged church. 
The worshippers, undaunted, though few and at times a little 
crestfallen by reason of the unsought fate which has overtaken 
them, have met Sunday by Sunday without a break. 
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— a lect 
ts r. Kosling had rendered fine service, and had created an outstanding which 
place for himself, in the affairs of the E.C.C.U. Ministers’ Fraternal. : 
= The Rev. Stanley Mossop (Knutsford), speaking as one who had in the 
: travelled to London and elsewhere with Mr. Rosling to attend the nected 
meetings of the G.A. Council and Departmental Committees, said own ve 
a that, such was the esteem in which he was held, Mr. Rosling’s Hackne 
2: observations and suggestions were always listened to with the veuee 
greatest respect and attention. land, 
The tributes of other speakers, expressing the deep sentiments of the infil 
: a great host of friends and admirers, gave a vivid impression of the is a fox 
Rev. J. Prestwich Rosling’s extensive and many-sided activities, and aii 
his engaging and beloved personality. 
The Rev. W. Waddington was clected secretary and the Union 
representative to the G.A. Council in succession to Mr. Rosling, and 
4 At the evening mecting, Mr. Frank Brows, Pubic Relations The most disconcerting part, however, of this wretched RDEE 
Officer to the Adelphi Guild, Theatre. spoke on “The Theatre in the 
= Community”. In order to enable the actor to use himself more business is not so much the church being put out of com- OCRING 
consciously for the sttainmen of wath on the sings, Ge sim of UNs 
i good must to create its audi so t actors ; band young hooligans who AInswe 
rf audience are at one. The speaker then gave an account of the bale due tee a ALTRINC 
7 Adeiphi Guild Theatre. a group of young actors and technicians R ~ ANSDE 
; who. after six years of hard struggle had created a self-contained secure. ecently, after a raid by ASHTON 
: theatre community in Macclesficld with an expanding regional pro- door was locked (it Baru, T. 
r} gramme. A lively discussion included a glowing appreciation of the _— bar), it was discovered BELFAST, 
i? Adeciphi Players hardworking idealism from the Rev. L. Short been thrown over and and the BELFAST, 
(Macclesfield), and the speaker was warmly thanked for a most been carefully Besse s ( 
1 interesting address Ieading to a more than usually fruitful discussion. - packed away by the lady BILLINGS 
7 The Rev. C. P. Scott thanked the Rev. Grace Mewhort and §2fegation soon after the catastrophe, thrown 
for when the the church to the other in amongst all the dirt 
f mectings have in Crewe. of which had been torn to pieces; the sacred and well-wom 
- Aberdare. Durine May two Sundays were set aside to crystal = reading-desk Bible had the covers torn off and 
series of mectings. which had proved 
the churches of Cefn Coed, Merthyr, smeared with a dirty coloured mixture; 
$ Highland Place, Aberdare. Following Bibles, too, were thrown down on to the dusty floor: 
d friends were invited to two “all present’ § books and the service books. 
was very and the chapel was and affectionately stowed 
Davies addressed both services upon “Our restoration, had also been 
* service was held im the afternoon of | Tough usage given to them, 
| charge of the scrvice. to the pleasure of _ 
At the close, all the children received a 
“ School Hyma Book presented by the secre- > = | 
4 3. L. Rowlands. 
aticaded 
excelicnt singing by the Chapel chow and the 
Scholars’ chow. An abundance of Gowers of remembrance graced 
the commeanmon table and the lower pulp. The minister. Rew | 
Ghe-Evares. cocuped the maddic pulps and ied the devotions. 
The collection and donations amounted to £177. | 
Whiesee Comp.— During Whit eccik-cad 2 YP camp 
4 was beid at Kemer. the Gest of its kind samce before j 
3 the war. ht was by the South-Eastern YPi_ im 
2. collaboration with the camp sccretary. Miss Molly The 
Rev. E was found to be m cucelicet condition. and | 
the week-end 2 most cajoyablc onc. The admirable factitics which of the founders and the ministers which uscd 
ase avaiable af Kameer cestammiy deserve a fuller ese than they have the walls of the church vestry have been thrown 
toad m rocem! years. and trampled upon, the organ. piano and the small Amcric® 
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organ, used at the opening of the church in 1908, have 
received more damage, and the primary estimate for repairs 
thereto has been more than doubled and all because of a 
gang of uncontrollable youngsters who lack respect for their 
elders and sacred things; a grave, a very grave reflection 
indeed upon the modern trend which needs something more 
than “corporal punishment” to put it right. 

Looking around among the books which had been flung 
“all over the place” was one with the title London Unitarians 
of Fifty Years Ago, by Dr. Sadler—a paper that was read at 
a meeting of the Rosslyn Hill Congregational Society in 1884. 
It was published in 1900, and has portraits of six well-known 
Unitarians of those days. Besides the author there are those 


of Thomas Madge, Joseph Hutton, LL.B., Edward Tagart, 


FS.A., Robert Aspland and William Johnson Fox, who was 
an M.P. It is most interesting to note their fine physiognomy 
—their dome-like foreheads, typical of that time. The 
thoughts, however, which seemed to occupy their minds were 
somewhat different to those which eccupy the minds of leading 
Unitarians today, as may well be imagined because there was 
never at any time, times comparable to those in which we 
are living. Dr. Sadler refers to Theodore Parker visiting 
England in 1844. “He slipped through London without 
letting any of us know that he was here.” Dr. Hutton also 
said, “Theodore Parker has been in London; I wish I had 
known it, I would have asked him to preach”. Men and Ideas, 
by Graham Wallas, is very entertaining reading and contains 
a lecture at South Place Institute on William Johnson Fox, 
which cannot fail to interest lay preachers. Dr. Sadler said 
in the little book already referred to that, “Fox was not con- 
nected with the Unitarians, but occupied a standpoint of his 
own very different from theirs”. The New Gravel Pit Church, 
Hackney, is also mentioned in connection with Robert Asp- 
land, who had evidently suffered in some way as a result of 
the influence of Fox, for he is reported to have said, “There 
is a fox that steels my—” He did not complete the sentence. 


Knowsley Rd., 
ALTRINCHAM, Dunham Rd. Ch., 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
AnspeLL. (See Lytham St. Annes.) 
ASHTON-UNDER-L 

Unitarian, 6.30, Mr. A. D. WiLLiaMs. 


Av., 11.30 and 7, Dr. A. L. AGNEw. 
Church, Rosemary St., 11.30 and 7, Dr. R. W. W. 
Besse_s GREEN (nr. Sevenoaks), Unitarian 
BRKENHEAD, Un. Bessborough 3.30, Supply. 
TUART. 


Unitarian St. 6.30, 
North Shore, Dickson Rd_, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. CoLeMan. 
Lytham Rd, 11, Supply, 6.30, Rev. Duncan 


10.45 and 6, Mr. Inwix HopcGson. 
Bottox, Unity Ch., Deane Rd, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. I. L. Toseann. 
Boston (Lincs), Spain Lane Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Rev 

BourxemoutH, Unitarian Ch., West Hill Rd, 11 


Town 


Broadway 


CHOWBENT CHAPEL, Atherton, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. E. GLyN-EVvANs. 

Cork, Prince’s St., 11.30 and (occ.) 7, Rt. . W. A. WEATHERALL. 

Meeting House, Old Meeting Rd., 11 and 6.30, 
Vv. 


COVENTRY, New Great Meeting House, Holyhead Rd., 11, Children’s 


Church, 6.30, Supply. 
CREWE, Free Chris tian Church, Beech St., 6.30, Miss LIvINGSTONE. 
CREWKERNE, Un. Ch., a St., 11 and 6.30, ——. 
CROYDON, Free Christian Ch., Wellesley Rd., 11, Rev. ARTHUR LONG. 
DEAN Row, 10.45, STYAL, 6, Rev. E. E. WRIGLEY. 
DENTON, Wilton St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. JOHN CROFT. 
DersBY, Friar Gate Unitarian Chapel, 6.30, Supply. 
DITCHLING, Old Meeting House, 10.45, Mr. J. 


WALKER. 
DONCASTER, Free Chris. Ch., Hall 
ARKINSON. 


te, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. W. 
Dus.in, S 


N 

hen’s Green, West, 11.30 and 7.30, Rev. E. SAveLt Hicks. 
Dub ey, Old Meeting House, Wolverhampton St., 11 and 6.30, Supply. 
DUKINFIELD, Old Chapel, Chapel Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Se @e 
WHITEHOUSE. | 
DUNDEE Un. Ch., Constitution Rd., 11 and 6.30, Rev. ALBERT WHITFORD. 
—- St. Mark’s Ch., Castle Terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. 

AVENER. 

EvesHAM, Oat St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. PRIESTLEY PHILLIPS. 
Exeter, George’s Chapel, South St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. D. B. FRASER. 
GAINSBOROUGH, Unitarian Ch., Trinity St., 6, Rev. W. R. CLarK-Lewis. 
Gee Cross, Hyde i 11 and 6.30, Rev. P. 
GLASGOW ni 


CHALK. 

» Ross St., itarian Ch., 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER REID. 
GLascow, St. Vincent St., Unitarian > 11, Rev. ALEXANDER REID 
GLossop, Fitzalan St., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. G. Wooprorp. 
GLOUCESTER, Barton St. Ch., 6.30, B. L. GOLLAND. 


Meadrow » 6.30, Su 
GuILpDFOoRD, Ward Street Church, 11.15, Mr. A. G. 
HALE CHAPEL, Hale Barns, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. A. LEar. 
HALIFAX, N End, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. A. PEASTON. 
HASTINGS, Free is. Ch., South Terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. DENBIGH 


6 

Hinxuey, Great Mt., Baines Lane, 11 and 6, Rev. J. Gorpon DAVvIEs. 

— » off Market St., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. T. J. 
ONES. 


HoOLLywoop, Kingswood, 11 and 6.30, Rev. T. A. Gorton. 
HorsHaM, Worthing Rd., 6.30, Rev. J. MARTIN HALL. 
Horwicu, Unitarian Free Church, 10.30 and 6.30, Supply. 
HUDDERSFIELD, Fitzwilliam St., 11, Rev. J. J. Porter. 

Hui, Park St. Church (Unitarian), 6.30, 


LiverRPooL, Domestic Mill St., 6.30, Rev. J. Kem MURREN. 
LiverPoo., Gateacre Chapel, 10.45, Rev STEWART, 6.30, No 
Hamilton Rd., E 6.30, Rev. L. Tose_anp. 


Lonpox, Brixton, Services at 5 Killieser Av., S.W.2, 11, Rev. E. G. 
Lonpon, Essex Ch., Notting Hill Gate, 11, 3.30 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
BALLANTYNE. 


Lonpon, Forest Gate, Lane, 11 and 6.15, Rev. R. Liman. 
Lonpon, Golders Green, 7 


Kentish Town, 6.30, Rev. Gompox 
Unitarian Ch., 11.30, Children’s Church, 6.30, Rev. 


Ch, 1 Grosvenor PL, Rev. J. G. Borron. 
East , Rev. Water M. Lona. 


: 


~ 


— 


| 4 
HUNSLE!, Unitarian Church, joseph St., 6.30, Mr. / . WHITTAKER. oh 
CH, Unitarian » Friars St., 11, Supply. +, ae 
CALENDAR KENDAL, Market Place Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. DEaKIN. ‘hg 
E SUNDAY, JUNE 29th KIDDERMINSTER, New Meeting House, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. WHITAKER. : 2a 
ABERDARE, Highland Place, 11 and 6, Rev. D. Jacos Davies. KNUTSFORD, Brook St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. STANLEY Mossop. me 
AgERDEEN, Un. Ch., Skene St., 11 and 6, Rev. L. Baker SHort. LANCASTER, St. Nicholas St. Church, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. Lot HALL. “2 
ABERYSTWYTH, New St. Meeting House, 11, Supply. Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. SHmvet Price. * i 
AccrinGTON, Unitarian Free Ch., Oxford St., 10.45 and 6, Mr. J. Leicester, Narborough Rd., 6.30, Rev. E. G. GREEN. 4 
UNSWORTH. Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Dr. A. S. Hurn. ‘Ss 
ILL. LeiGcu, Unitarian Church, Twist Lane, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Pipkin. . 
LETCHWORTH, Vasanta Hall, Gernon Walk, 11, Miss M. RicHarps. 
Rev. H. J. McLacuHian. 
LINCOLN, High St., Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Dr. ALFrep HALL. 4 
LiverPoo., Ancient Ch. of Toxteth, 11 and 6.30, Rev. L. A. GARRARD. *< 
LiverRPOoL, Bootle Free Church, 6.30, Mr. Hitt WAREING. iB 
LiverRPOOoL, Hope St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. S. SPENCER. | 
LiverPoo., Ullet Rd., 11 and 6.30, Rev. Lawrence REDFERN. 
Meaty Gash, Wood Rd, 6.30, Lonpon, Bell St., Edgware Rd., 6, Rev. Water M. Lone. 
. ASPA. 
BmaincHaM, Wavericy Rd. Church and Hurst St. Mission, Small Heath, ty 
ee... 
STEWART. 
Bouton, Bank St., 10.30 and 6.30, Mr. H. C. Evererr. Ch., Chatham , 6.30, Rev. 
Lonpon, Hampstead, Rosslyn Hill, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. E. Hae. A 
Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. G. J. G. Grieve. 4 
Av., 3-15, Mr. Dupsey Lonpon, Ilford, Rd, 6.30, Mr. A. CAUSEBROOKE-. 
Bawwcw. Dampsct $t., 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. G. Torrrsa. LONDON, Cae. Ch., Quex Rd, 11, Mr. Vicror Fox. 
Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Deas Lawson. Lonpon, Lewisham, Unitarian Church, High St, 11, Rev. Macnus “a 
Un., New Rd_, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. M. Ryve. RATIER. = 
Mocting, 6.30, Rev. J. Comam Davies. Lonpon, Leytonstone, Lea Bridge Rd, Knotts Green, 6.30, Rev. T. L- ~ 
Ciifton, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. H. Easton. JONES. 
Trafalgar St, 6, Rev. J. Horace Lonpox, Mansford St. Ch., Bethnal Green, 6.30, Rev. J. W. 
6.30, Rev. J. W. Maw. Loxpox, Newington Green, Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Y-P-L_ Service. ‘ 
4 —~ Richmond Free Ch, Ormond Rd. 11, Women’s League 
Rd, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Dyex. Service, 
Emmanuel Rd, 11 and 6, Rev. H. Stewarr Lonpon, Rhyl Sz, iz 
Lonpon, Stratford, 
Caner, The West Grove Un. Ch, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. T. Purm W. C Newrox. | 
Un. Ch, Lorne St. 2.30, Junior Ghumch; 6.30, Rev. W. J. Lonpon, Theistic 
Lonpox, 
Bayshill Un. Ch., 11, Smady ioe, 6.30, Rev. Bammara 6 
Caz, Matthew Heary’s Ch. 11 and 6.30, Ree. RH. 
Elder Yard Chapel, 11 6.30, Rev. D. W. Rogsox. §Loswox, Woolwich, Service temporarily suspended. 
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Now Ready 


HIBBERT HOUSES 
A Record 


Compiled by R. H. Mottram from material 
supplied by the Director and others 


Is. 6d., by post 1s. 8d. 


The Essex Hall Lecture for 1947 


AN APPROACH TO 
TRUTH 


by Prof. F. J. M. Stratton, M.A., LL.D., DPhil., F.RS. 
Is., by post Is. 1d. 


The Lindsey Press, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


LyTHAM St. ANNES (ANSDELL), Un. Ch., Channing Rd., 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. HERBERT CRABTREE. 


Macc esFieLp, King Edward St., 10.45 and 6.30, —. 
Marpstone, Unitarian Ch., Market Buildings, 6 Supply 
a Chapel Lane, >» Ir and 6.30, Rev. 


MICKLEWRIGHT. 


MANCHEsTER, Failsworth, Dob Lane and 6.30, Supply. 
Gorton, Brookicld Church, Hyde 10.45 and 6.30, 


_ Ch., Birch Lane, 10.45 and 6.30, 
MANCHESTER, Mill St. Free Ch., Bradford, 6, Mr. R. S. SALT. 
MANCHESTER, Monton Ch., Eccles, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. GORDON CLARKE. 

Uni Lane, 6.30, Rev. E. Basix 


and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Piper. 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. 


10.45 and 6.5-, Rev. KENNETH TWINN. 
10.30 and 6.30, Rev. E. A. Davies. 


see Lancaster. 
Chapel, 3, Rev. C. G. Toone. 
Mossiey, Christian Church, Rd., 10.45 and 6, Rev. W. 
WADDINGTON. 


Staffs, Unitarian Old Meeting House, 6.30, Rev. W. j. 
Newport, L.o.W., ‘Un. Ch., High St, 11 Rev. G. R. BuckLey 
> > 

Rev. Dr. C. K. Brown. —_ 


Newton ABBOT, 6. Rev. C. G. Toone. 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Mouas. 
NorwicH, Mason. 


Ch., 11, ~~ LEONARD 
NOTTINGHAM, Pavement Chap., C. G. Bowam. 
10.45 
OxrForD, Manchester 


and 6. KEXNETH SHERRATT. 
ALBERT SMITH. 


Park Lane Cuaper, ncar Wigan, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
PiymoutH, Unitarian Centre, Houndiscombe 
H. Kemszey. 


and 3rd Sundays, 11, Dr. J. 


INQUIRER, 


Vancouver, B.C_, Unitarian 


JUNE 28, 1947 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY APPEAL FUND 


Total to June 21st £80,505 3s. 7d. 
Still required £19,494 
Send a donation or organise an effort. 
H. B. Moore, 18 Grange Avenue, Hale, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


UNITARIAN COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 
CLOSE OF SESSION PROCEEDINGS 


Tuesday, July 1st 


Sermons by Out-going Students. 

Visitor’s Address by the Rev. A. H. Lewis, B.D. 
Principal’s Report and the Distribution of Prizes. 
5.0 p.m. Tea. | 
7.0 p.m. Valedictory Service in Cross Street Chapel, Man- 
chester. Preacher: Rev. Sidney Spencer, B.A. 
(Hope Street Church, Liverpool). 


Charles H. Chorlton 


3.0 p.m. 
4.0 p.m. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HASTINGS.—Hall floor furnished divan room, kitchen, bath. 
Suitable two ladies. No Separate entrance. 


attendance. 
September onwards. Box B, THe Inquirer, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


WV ANTED.— British Tune Books. Number and price to Rev. J. J. 
Potter, Lydgate Parsonage, New Hill, near Huddersfield. 


11 and 6.30, Rev. CONSTANCE Harris. 
SOUTHAMPTON, Friends Meeting House, Ordnance Rd., 6.30, Mr. E. S. 


SouTHEND-on-Sea, Darnley Rd., 11, Children’s Church, 6.30, Miss M.. 


Rev. E. H. Morris. 
> 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. T. S. Jones. 


6.20, Bev. A. J. MARTIN, 
STOURBRIDGE, ac (Unitarian) Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


Swansea, Unitarian Church, St., 6.30, Rev. Basi. Viney; 11, Free 
Christian ing House, Rev. Basix VINeyY. 


the co 14 Gordon Square, London, 
AUSTRALIA 


’ Apecame, Un. Christian Ch., Wakeficld St, 11 and 7, Rev. ALLAN 
BaownN. 


Cathedral Place, C2, 7.30 (other times 25 
BorromMLey. 


Church of the Messiah, Sherbrooke St. West and Simpsce 

Sc. 11, Rev. Ancus 

Unitarian Ch, Jarvis St, 11, Rev. W. P-. 
Church of Vancouver, 1550 


ey 
AUCKLAND, Unitarman Ponsonby and 7, Mr. K. 
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SOUTHPORT, 
STAL 
7 
MANCHESTER, Platt Ch., Rusholme, 
MaNcHEsSTER, Wilbraham Rd., WINTON, Swinton 10.45 30, Kev. J. 
$ MancHester, Wythenshawe, Un. Ch., Brownley 6.30, TAUNTON, Mary St. Church, 11 and 6.15, Rev. L. CHANDLER. 
i? Mr. Eric PHILLIPs. Tavistock, The Abbey Chapel, 6.30, Mrs. E. W. MARTIN. 
if MEXBOROUGH, Free Christian Topmorpen, Unitarian Church, 10.45 and 6, . Maurice JOHNSON. 
ti Torquay, Unity Ch., off Higher Terrace, 6.30, Rev. C. W. Towns. 
e ‘TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Unitarian Church, 3 and 6, Rev. ARNOLD THOMaS. 
7 Wa.iasey, Memorial Ch., Manor Rd., 11 and 6.30, Mr. James Ecciss. 
4 Warrincton, Cairo St., 10.30, Mr. F. Massey, 6.30, Student. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-T YNE, The Church of the Divine Unity, Ellison Place, Wesr Kimsy, W. Davipson. 
ORK, ; Chapel, . G. OODS. 
f ee for those unable w 
4 11 and 6.30, Rev. Unitarian Free Christian Fellowship. Hon. Minister, R. 
FEATHERSTONE. Phone: W. 2875. 
4 Pooue, Unitarian Church, Hill St., 6.30, Rev. Dr. J. Cram Fiowenr. Sypney, New South Wales, Unitarian Church, 15 Francis St, Hyde 
High St. Chepel, st 62 Kingson Cocscent, North End, Park, 7.15, Rev. Coum: Gmson. * 
6.30, Mr. J. B. Srunces. CANADA 
Preston, Unitarian 
Hants, 
Cram Flower. 
RornesnaM, Ch. of Our 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. C. Bammer. 
% Sate, Atkinson Rd, 11, 
SHEFFIELD 6.30, T. H. Moses. Qusy, 7, ——- 
‘ SHEFFIELD, Chapel, 11 Dr. F. T. Woon, 6.30, Dr. S. P. Buaria. SOUTH AFRICA 
SHREWSBURY, Sc, Uniearian, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. Lewss. Caperown, Hout 11 and 7, Rev. D. S. 
Gates (Wholesale) Jom Herwoop, Deansgste —Saturday, Jume 28th, 1947- 


